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"A flight. Deferiptive Sketch of Edinburgh, when 
viewed as a Piéture/que Objed. 


(With a ‘View of the Caftle.) 


Frew perfons who have not been in Edinburgh can 
form an idea of the many picturefque views that may 
be had of that place and its invirons, As we pro- 
pole to have fome of the mofl ftriking of thefe obje&s 
drawn on the fpot, and exhibited from time to time in 
this work, it will not be improper here to give a flight 
defcription of that place. — . 
The caftle, from whatever fide it is viewed, forms 
a great and ftriking object. It occupies the fummit of 
a high rock, which forms the abrupt termination of 2 
narrow ridge that nature has raifed up in very particu- 
lar circumftances. It is doubtlefs the work of nature ; 
yet a fanciful imagination might conceive, that were 
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it not for the immeafurable greatnefs of the undertak- 
ing, it might have been the work of art. 

To the eaftward, about a mile diftant from the caftle, 
is a beautiful plain, called St. Ann’s Yards, on the le- 
vel of which has been built the Abbey of Holyrood- 
houfe, an ancient religious foundation, and latterly a 
palace of the kings of Scotland. From the level of 
this valley the ridge on which Edinburgh ftands rifes to 
the weftward, by a gradual afcent, till it reaches the 
caftle: On each fide of that ridge runs a narrow val- 
ley; tearly parallel to each other, and not much ele- 
vated in any part above the level of the fite of Holy- 
roodhoufe, Thefe excavations are at the beginning 
very inconfiderable ; but as you go weftward, they 
become larger and deeper, in. proportion as the 
ridge between them becomes higher and _ fteeper. 
It feems as if thefe had been two large ditches, fcooped 
out for furnifhing the materials that were neceflary for 
raifing the ridge between them to the great height that 
was wanied. To.exalt to its fuperiar elevation the 
caftle itfelf, this large ditch is. continued round its 
bafe to the weftward, fo as to join the fouthern and 
the northern vallies together, and detach this ridge en- 
tirely from the country around on every fide, except 
towards the eaft. Thefe vallies were originally impaf- 
fible marthes, fo that they formed an impenetrable kind 
of natural rampart to the city. But as the fouthern 
excavation was of lefs extent than the other, and as 
{pace was much wanted for the convenience of the in- 
habitants, it was long ago drained, and a level ftreet 
erected along its bottom, which is called the Cowgate, 
a wall haying been raifed to the fouthward of it, for 
the defence of the inhabitants; but the northern exca- 
‘vation continped a marth till very lately, which was 
galled the North, vulgo Nor Loch *, and was the only 
deience the city ever had upon that quarter. 


** "This nate fafficiently denotes, that there muft have been one or 
more’ other lochs to oppofe to it, which would be called the /auth “or 
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Upon this mound or ridge was built the caftle and 
city of Edinburgh, the caftle occupying the higheft ex- 
tremity of it to the weftward, and the Abbey of 
Holyroodhoufe the loweft fite to the eaftward. Be- 
tween thefe two places extended a {pacious. ftreet, 
for about a mile in length, along the very fummit of 
the ridge, which, with great propriety, was called the 
High Street. This Street, on account of its length, 
width, and acclivity, and the great height of the houfes 
on each fide of it, has been accounted by all who 
have feen it, one of the moft ftriking objects of the 
kind in Europe. 

As this place was made choice of for a town merely 
‘en account of its natural ftrength, and the proteétion 
which the caftle afforded, the houfes were crowded to- 
gether as much as poflible, efpecially in the higher 
parts of it towards the caftle, ‘where the marfhes on 
each fide were a confiderable fecurity. The lower part 
of it was feparated from the higher by means of a wall 
and {trong gate, called the Netherbow, and formed only 
afuburb, which, as having been inhabited chiefly by 
the clerical order, belonging to the Abbey, the facred- 
nefs of whofe character afforded them protection, was 
called the Canongate (Vicus Canonicorum), which name 
it retains till this day ; but the gate which feparated it 
from the town, was taken down near thirty years ago, 
as being now only a ufelefs incumbrance to the 
ftreet. 

From the digh {treet many narrow lanes run off at 
tight angles, which towards the caftle were exceeding- 
ly fteep ; and from want of room to build upon, the 
houfes were cluftered together in an aftonifhing manner, 
and were raifed to a height unknown in almoft any 

other part of the world.. Some of thefe buildings ftill 


wef loch. Had there been no others, it would have been called ‘fimply 
the loch. ‘The hollow to the fouthward at the foot of the caftle s even 


__ @ prefent fo imperfectly drained, as to be nothing better than a kind of 
‘og or quagmire. ‘ 
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are to be feen, which confift of fio lefs than twelve floors 
above each other, and which, when viewed’ from the 
deep valley below, appear to be of a terrific height *.: 

Such is the town itfelf; nor are the objeéts around 
it lels fingular and ftriking. The beautiful valley call- 
ed St. Ann’s Yards, is bounded on the fouth by two 
large/ hills, rifing fuddenly to a great height, which 
are called 4rthur’s Seat, and Salifbury’s Craigs. Thefe, 
like the Caftlehill, are fteep ond precipitous towards 
the weft, though rifing with a more gradual afcent 
from the eaftward. To the northward this vale is 
bounded by another hill, of lefs height than the others 
indeed, but ftill greatly elevated above the adjacent 
plains; This is called the Caltonbill. The fummit of 
this hill is confiderably to the weftward of the Abbey, 
and its rocky bafe encroaches on, and narrows at that 
place, the northern vale that bounds the ridge on which 
the town of Edinburgh ftands ; but as this is only be- 
hind the fuburb of Canongate, it did not affe@ the na- 
tural ftrength of the town. 

This hill has the fame general chara€ter with the others 
dvove defcribed, being fteep and precipitous towards 
the weft, and rifing with a more gradual flope from the 
eaftward. On the top of this hill are the walls of an 
obfervatory lately built, though never finifhed ; and 
near it another fingular tower-like ftructure, which, 
as picturefque objets, have a very good effet. The 
tomb of ‘David Hume the hiftorian, a plain circular 


* It isto be obferved, that this great height of the houfes is only to 
be reckoned from the back parts. The declivity on which they ftand is 
* fuch, as that towards the ftreet, only five or fix floors, appear above the 
level. When you enter from the ftreet, therefore, you may either af- 
cend the ftairs, or defcend to the houfes below; which, of courie, can 
there be lighted only on one fide. Many of thefe houfes were inhalbit- 
ed even in my time, by perfons in good rank among citizens. Such is 
the power of neceflity, and the habits to which it gives mfe. They are 
now totally abandoned by people of that defcription, and are chiely 


occupied as work fhops, . 
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‘building, ftands perched on the fummit of a cliff on 
the welt brow of the hill. 

Between this cliff and the caftle the northern wale'j is 
of confiderable width and depth, which was formerly 
the marthy lake called the North Loch. It has been 
lately drained; and the old town of Edinburgh is 
now, by means of a ftupendions bridge thrown acrofs 
the vale, and alfo by an artificial earthen mound *, 
connected with a lower ridge of ground to the north- 
ward of that loch, on which has been erected what is 
now called the New Town of Edinburgh, in a ftile of 
architecture, which, for its elegance,,can be equalled 
by no town in Europe ¢. 

The fouthern valley, unlefs it was near the bottom 
of the caftle, was always of lefs breadth than the 
North Loch, To the fouth of the Cowgate, the ground 
tifes confiderably, and ftretches out to a great extent 


* This immenfe artificial mound has heen formed without any expence 
to the public, by the rubbifh dug out from the foundations of the new 
houfes that are to be built. The valley which it croffes is not lefs than 
soo yards in length, and in perpendicular depth more than roo feet, 
The mound is now above 100 feet broad at the top in fome places, and 
at its bafe may be about 600 feet. All this mafs of earth has been 
there accumulated in the fpace of fix years. The mtound is till incFeal- 
ing in breadth; arfd when it may ftop, no one can tell. This may ferve 
to give a flight notion of the extent of buildings carrying on about 
Edinbargh at this time ; yet, notwithftanding the immenfe bulk of this 
heap of rubbith, it does not contain perhaps one third part of the quan- 
tity that has been cleared away for building houfes about Edinburgh dvr- 
ing the time above fpecified. 

+ Mr.Byres, a celebrated architect of Rome, well known by every Brtiith 
perfon who has vifited that city for thirty years paft, allured the writerof 
this article, that though in Italy, and many other places, a palace might 
be found here and there of much greater magnificence than Edinburgh 
can boaft, yet thefe fine palaces are furrounded with houfes much infe- 
tior in every refpeét to any thing that can be feen here; {» that, taking 
it as a whole, he had no hefitation in faying it was the moft elegant 
town he had ever feen. This is in a great meafure owing to the vaft 
profufion of the fineft free ftone, that abouhds in this pneighbour- 
hood. There is not a fingle honfe in Edinburgh built of brick, All 
the new buildings are made of cut ftone, which, in beauty and othet 
qualities, is equal to Portland-ftene. 
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jn an elevated plain, on which many new ftreets and 
/ {quares have been lately erected, in the fame file of 
elegant architecture that characterifes all the new build- 
ings about this place. A bridge has alfo been very 
lately threwn acrofs this valley, which connects the 
fouthern fuburbs with the town, by a continued ftreet 
of great magnificence. The new college, which forms 
the fouth termination of this new bridge, is now rif- 
ing up, in a ftile of very fuperior elegance ; of which 
we hope to be able foon to give our readers fome idea 
by an engraved front of this fnberb ftructure. 

Farther to the weftward, upon the fame elevated 
fouthern plane, fronting the caitle, rifes, in itately 
magnificence, a Gothic fquare ftructure, called Her- 
riot’s Hofpital, built about 150 years ago, from a de. 
fign of Inigo Jones ; a moft ufeful charity, founded by 
one George Herriot, for the purpofe of educating 
boys, the fons of decayed bargefles in Edinburgh. As 
the funds belonging to this hefpital were laid out 
chiefly on the purchafe of laads in this neighbour- 
hood, the value of which have increafed very much 
of late years, its income is very confiderable; and 
many perfons who have been there educated now occu- 
py a very refpectable ftation in the community. 

Near the caftle, to the northward, on a fmall emi- 
nence, where the North Loch terminates, ftands the 
parifh church of St. Cuthbert’s, ufually called the 
Weft Kirk, which, in certain points of view, forms 2 

very pidturefque object. 


The plate annexed to this number exhibits an exact 
perfpective view of the caftle, as feen from the welt, 
about half a mile diftant. Herriot’s hofpital appears 
4o.the right hand, with Arthur’s feat and Salifbury 
rocks behind it. To the left is feen a part of the 
church and fpire of St. Cuthbert’s, with a {mall pcep 
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of the earthen mound, feen by the fide of the rock of | 
the caftle. No part of the old town can be feen from 
this point of view, being wholly concealed by the 
caftle. 


On the mechanical Principles that ferved as a Founda- 
tion for that Stile of Architefure thdt bas been 
called Gothic. 


Wavinc all confiderations on beauty, for the prefent, 
I mean only to inquire into the nature and origin of 
thofe ftriking peculiarities that ferve to diftinguith the 
Gothic from the Grecian ftile of architeGture; for if 
we fhall be able to thew that. thefe have been adopted, 
not as the capricious exertions of a wild imagination, 
running into a devious courfe in queft of imaginary 
beauties, but as mechanical contrivances calculated for 
éffeGting what could not otherwife have been accom- 
plifhed, we fhall be forced to confider that art ina 
point of .view different from what has been commonly 
done ; and if we can thew, that the artift has, in every 
cafe, happily effe&ted the purpofe aimed at, we fhall 
be compelled to admire his ingenuity at leaft, what- 
ever we may think of his tafte. 

In conftru@ing a Gothic church, it feems to have 
been the intention of the archite& to contrive a build- 
ing that fhould be at the fame time ftrong and durable, 
of great magnitude confidered as a whole, lofty within, 
and {pacious, little incumbered with objects there, and 
in every part perfectly well lighted and cheerful. If 
thefe were the objects aimed at by the artift, I truft 
I thall be able to thew, that all of them have been 
fully attained by contrivances the leaft expenfive, and 
the moft efficacious, that we can even at this hour con- 
ceive an idea of. 
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The firft particular worthy of notice in thefe ftruc. 
tures, as a deviation from the principles of Grecian 
architecture, is the flendernefs of the columns, and the 
difproportioned diftance at which they are placed from 
one another. The artifts perceived, that if the large 
roof that would have been required to cover the great 
area they. wanted, fhould be born up by columns of 
the fame fize and proportion, and placed at the fatne 
diftances as the artifts of Greece had prefcribed, the 
object they aimed at mutt have been entirely fruftrated. 
In that cafe, the greateft part of the area would have 
been occupied by the columns themfelves, and the 
place would be fo dark and gloomy, that it never could 
have anfwered the purpofe they had in view. That 
mode of building, therefore, muft of neceflity be aban- 
doned on this occafiun, whatever they fhould find ne 
ceflary to fubftitute in its ftead +. 

In refle&ting upon the caufes of thofe embarrafling 


peculiarities that thwarted their views, it would not be 
diffieult to perceive, that the impoflibility of finding 
fingle ftones long enough to form the architrave which 
corineéted two columns together, muft have been the 
chief caufe of the Greeks being, in all cafes, obliged 
to place their columns fo near to each other as they 
had done. Could they, therefore, get free of this dif 


+ From all that occurs in this effay, it will appear, that the writer does 
by no means wiih to hold out what has been called the Gothic file of 
archite¢ture, as an invention new and unconnected with the Greciah 
architeétnre. He confiders it merely as an improvement upon it; oF, 
to avoid a difpute about words, he ‘will call it an alteration of it, by 
which it is {uited to anfwer'the different purpofes that a change of cit 
cumftances rendered neceffary. It is fufficiently obvious, however, that 
thefe reformers did not lodk upon the rules prefcribed by the Grecian are 
chiteéts with that reverence which modern artifts do, They faw that 
without great alterations the ufeful purpofes they had in. view could not 
be effected ; and finding that their rules muft be departed from in fome 
of their fundamental principles, they were little fcrupulous about deviate 
ing from them in particulars of lefs importance, In the courfe of this 
eflay, we fhall have occafion to enquire whether thefe deviations weré 
improvements or the reverfe, and in what refpedts. 
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ficulty, they might feparate the columns: much farther 
than had been tormerly the falhiona»y This was no 
fooner thought of, than they perceived,.that if different 
pieces of {tone were placed belide each other im the form 
of'an arch, thefe ftones, acting-by their gravity alone, 
would be fo ftrong as to fupport a weight above them, 
as great as any tingle ftone might ‘do, if the abut- 
ments were fecured fo as not to. give: way. “Iwo 
objects, therefore, which formed the bafe of an atch, 
might be removed from each other ‘to a much greater 
diftance than columns had ever befove: been: placed. 

So far well,—-but much {till remained to be done. 

To render an arch firm, it mutt not'only be fupporte 
ed from fisking downwards ; but it mutt be alfo pte» 
vented from f{preading outwards laterally. Solid abut-' 
ments, therefore, muft be provided, to guard againft 
the effets of this lateral, as well as of. the perpendicus 
lar prefiure ; and how is this to be done, whete.a co< 
lamn only is to ferve as the fupport? ; ; 

Thefe artiits, who feem to have ftudied the nrathes 
matical principles of arehes with much greater acs 
curacy than any of their deicendents have done of - 
late years, were not long in perceiving, that if one 
arch was made to abut laterally againft another arch 
of the fame fize, conftruéted of the fame materials; 
the preffure of the one would counteraé that of the 
other, and they muift of courfe remain in equilibrio. 
The lateral preflure was thus removed, and nothing 
flow remained to be guarded agaia{t, except the per- 
pendicular preffure ; and provided the bate be firm, 
and the lateral preflure on every fide-equal, they well 
knew that a very flender column of firm and durable 
materials, would be fuflicient to fupport a very great 
incumbent weight. 

' But though one arch’might thus counterpoife another, 
and as many as you pleafed might be added to each 
other ; yer ftill you muft at laft come to an end, where 

Von. II. li 
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no moré arches were wanted, and where, of courfe, a 
counterpoife to aét as an abutment was wanted. They 
thys “found, that though a range of columns, fup- 


porting arches within the church, might be made of | 


any length required, yet ftill, when you come to the 
ends, ftrong abutments were neceflary to counteract 
the refiftance occafioned by the lateral preflure of the 
arches ; and thefe abutments they threw on the outfide 
of the church. ‘ ; 

“To give ftability to thefe abutments, they knew 
that a certain quantity of weight was neceflary, and 
provided that weight was obtained, they were at li- 
berty to choofe the form they fhould give to the ob- 
jet which afforded it. This might be done, either by 
building a thick wall parallel with the f{pread of the 
arches that rofe no higher than the arches themfelves, 
orit might be effe&ted by building a wall thinner in 
that direction, but of greater height, fo as to contain 
the fame weight of matter... Hence the origin of abuts 
ments, and of pinnacles,—two common appendages of 
Gothic architeéture, which have been ftigmatized by 
ignorance, as ufelefs and barbarous ornaments. They 
are neceflary parts of the ftruéture,- which can on no 
account be difpenfed with in regard to churches, and 
the ufes of which we fhall have oceafion farther to 
inveftigate: We now ‘proceed in our inveftigas 
tion. 

The reader has -thus obtained an idea of a range of 
arches, fupported by a row of columns of any length 
he may ineline, in one direfion. He has only to tura 
himfelf a quarter round, and fuppofe another range 
of columns placed oppofite to each of thefe, and at 
right angles to the former, and to imagine thefe co- 
lumns conneéted with each other by a fimilar procefs, 
and he will fee that a folid fupport might thus be 
made for bearing up a roof of any extent. This is 
precifely what has been done in all’ our Gothic ftroe 
tures: But ovr artifts have not refted here. 
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Had ranges of, arches beem thus reared»at right 


‘ angles to each other only, the whole roof would have 


been divided into open iquares, to cover which, beams 
of wood mult have been extended ‘acrofs them ;, but 
wood was too perifhable for the thing they wanted..’ It 
became neceflary, therefore, fo to order matters, as to 
difpenfe with the wood altogether. . This, they ton« 
trived, by fpringing an arch diagonally from the crown 
of one column, to that of the other in) the oppofite cars 
ner of the fguare; and the preflure of this: being bax 
lanced by that of another behind it in the fame diagonal 
dire&tion, through the whole ftruéture, till, it was at 
lat terminated by a folid abutment proyided for that 
purpofe, and another diagonal: fprung from the. op- 


, pofite fide, fo as to meet it in the centre of the fquare, 


you would have a roof .confifting entirely of arches, 
which might be clofed at every part, without the»in- 
teryention of any wood, . the whole’ being ‘fupported. by 
flender pillars, which, though feemingly weak, ftood 
perfectly firm, becaufe the weight was equally balanced 
on every fide, and the preffure upon’ them, could of 
courfe be only perpendicular. Such were the ideds 
that muft have influenced the architect who: firft. in- 
vented this ftile of archite€ture, which we have heen 
liberal in ftigmatizing, as the puerile invention of an 
ignorant age ; yet among all the arts invented by man, 
I fcarcely know one that difcovers fuch aj ftretch of 
fublime invention. 

Our felf-taughtartifts, however, did not ftop here, as 
every one acquainted with the kind of ftructures of 
which I now fpeak, very well knows. I have chofen 
to explain firft the fimple principle that ferved asthe 
bafis of all their operations, which, if once fully com- 
prehended, will make the deviations from it, that cir- 
cumftances fometimes rendered neceffary, be eafily com- 
ptehended. ‘ 

Had a ftruéture been reared on the principles here 


@evsloped, it muft have confifted of a great number of 
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fquates,'equal to each other in every dimenfion, and of 
an ¢qual height alfo.. According to this mode of 
building, -the centre, which was wanted to be the moft 
con{picuous part of ‘the ftructure, would have been the 
darkeft part of it, »pwhich, in.a building of great dimens 
fions, would have been’ extremely obfcure, This defeé 
muft be corrected. 

o”TPo do 'thisy: ir wasp found neceflary to enlarge the 
diftance beqweew the two middle rows of columns much 
farther than the others. But the queftion then was, 
how to giveth columns firmne(s to refift the lateral 
preflure arifing,»from the unequal weight that would 
besthade ‘tobrett;ypomthemie This, however, they did 
ehieifly by two contrivances; that happily cftccted the 
purpofe they wanted, © 

« The firft wasysto raife:a folid wall of confiderable 
height upon the top of the arches that ran in a perallel 
diteBtion to themiddle nef. © This’ wall, by its weight, 
favé iidbility to: the columns »under it, and of courfe 
made them »be -lefs» affe€ted by any fmall inequality of 
prefiure» upon them ; and as the wall rofe in height 
above the top of ‘the arches:of the fide aifles, it gave 
room forplacisig-a range of igh windows on cach fide the 
nef,’ which admitted hight freely into the middle of the 
church, where it was moft wanted: 

The /econd contrivance they adopted for preferving 
the equilibrium: was, to make the arches of this large 
middle ef {pring from the columns which fupported 
them,-in @ dire&ion as nearly perpendicujar as they 
could, fo.as to make the preflure outward upon the 
fide wall-reared above the columns,. as little as poffible, 
With this view, it was found expedient not to form 
the roof of the fegmeot of one arch, but to make it 
the fegment of two large arches, which ftocd each 
nearly perpendicularly on one end upcn the pillar, and 
at the top met each other in an acute angle over the 
middle of the wef It would take up more time than 
eur-_limits will here admit, to point out all the ad+ 
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vantages of this particular kind of arch, for the purpofe 
bere required, which - thofe acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of mathematics, will have no difficulty of com- 
prehending. Suffice it here to fay, that this is the 
true origin and ufe of the pointed Gothic arch about - ’ 
which antiquaries have hazarded fo many idle conjec- 
tures. It was adopted, like every other peculiarity of 
this ftile of archite&ture, not from whim or caprice) 
but as a neceflary torm, happily adapted to effe& a 
very valuable mechanical purpofe. In after times, 
when the knowledge of the principles of the architec- 
ture of arches came to be little undetftood, this, like 
every other form of an arch, was frequently employed, 
where it was the moft improper that could have been 
adopted. But need we be iurprifed at that, when, in 
our own days, we have feen the Catenafian arch warm- 
ly recommended as the very beft form that could be 
adopted for the arches of a bridge, which admitted of 
abutments undeniably firm and ftable, and where the 
arches were alfo of a very large {pan. 

In fome cafes, however, where the artift found it 
convenient to flatten a little the middle nef, he con- 
trived to counterbalance the greater lateral preflure 
which that occafioned, by rearing on the outfide of the 
church a range of fegments of arches, which {prung 
from thé infide of the, pinnacle reared upon the top of 
the fide abutments, which rifing above the. roof of ithe 
fide aifles, abutted with their whole weight upon the 
outfide of the higher wall, running along the fide of 
the nef, which, by its preflure, directly oppofed the in- 
ternal prefiure of the arches of the ucf. 

Such were the ufes of all thofe/ parts of a Gothic 
firuture, that appear to many among us whimfical and 
incongruous ; not one of them has been adopted 
but on the foundett principles of mechanics; nér can 
any one of then:, in certain circum lances, be difpenfed 
with, without endangering the flabili ity of the ftruc- 
ture to which they belong, ‘That thele contrivances, 
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invented at firft for ufeful purpofes, were never after. 
wards improperly adopted, will not be maintained. It 
is the part of the philofopher, to invent a proper ma. 
chine ; the artift only copies, on many occafions, what 
he -fees has been already done, without knowing the 
reafons that rendered fuch particulars neceflary. From 
ignorance, therefore, he often copied, in certain cafes, 
@ particular thing, which was, i that café, not only 
unneceflary, but improper. This has been done in all 
arts, and will continue to be prattifed till the end of 
time. 

J fhould now pnoted to explain fome other pecu- 
liarities of Gothic architecture, that are not generally 
underftood ; but as this paper is already, 1 am afraid, 
too long for this mifcellany, I fhall here end it for the 
prefent. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 
Sir, 
Ir fo learned @ man as you, are capable to hear reafon 
from one who never was at a college, I would point 
out fome plain rules for the advantage of all periodi- 
cal authors: Firff, Either not to meddle with the po- 
lities of the country at all, or at leaft very fparingly, 
and that without taking a fide. This was a rule laid 
down by Addifon, who has poffeffed the firft place in 
that clafs of writers for eighty years, and likely to 
keep it, for any fucceffor that has as yet appeared ; but 
if any author writes for prefent profit rather than fu- 
ture fame, then politics is certainly his moft fruitful 
fource, as at prefent, from the king to the cobler, every 
body are politicians; but then the moft profitable way 
is to give each fide equal fair play ; for thongh there 
are too many party men_at prefent on both fides of the 
queftion, yet the great majority halt between both, 
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and are like the {petators at a»cock match who have 
betts depending on neither fide, admire the feats of the 
¢ombatants, but are quite indifferent which fide 
win. By this means you gain a great number. of 
readers from amongit the ind+fferent fort of ‘politicians, 
and even make a fhift to keep the party men on botle 
fides too ; for fhould one fee his fide well lickt in one 
number, he would ftill read on, in expectation of fee- 
ing the writer paid home, with intereft, in fome fubfe- 
quent number, by fome writer on his own fide. Iam 
certainly ignorant of your cngagements to your corre- 
fpondents, as I could not have dreamed of any honelt 
man or good fubjeét coming under geet to ex- 
cite the temper of the populace againft the government, 
to ferve the purpofes of a difcontented party ; yet your 
admitting fuch a falfe ftate of the late convention with 
Spain, Sir; I call it falfe, becaufe the miniftery had 
pledged themfelves to the country, to procure compen- 
fation to the private trader for the lofles they had fuf- 
tained hy the unjuft feizure of their property in time 
of peace: Therefore, had their interefts been negleé- 
ed, as your correfpondent would infinuate, we fhou'd 
have hzard of it in the proper place for fuch difcuffions, 
and not firft through the channel of your paper. But 
\ your refufing to "bdeait my anfwef, and in your laft 
number giving fuch a panegyric on Mr. Fox’s honefty, 
léts me fee to whom you are under engagements. Be- 
fore the coalition affair (which, by the bye, was 
the boldeft attempt againé the liberty of both king 
and people that the ariftocricy has made for more than 
an hundred years), many folks believed Fox to be a 
mild honeft fellow; but this opened: the eyes of the 
country in general, becaufe they faw now, that if Hea- 
ven refufed to favour his ambition, he would crave the 
affitance of heil. Has not, then, every lower of Bri- 
tifh liberty reafon to watch againft fuch a man coming 
into power? Did not the ambition of one man de- 
ftroy every veftige of Roman liberty, by their being fo 
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imprudent as to truft Julius Cexfar, the Fox of that 
age, with power, though they thoughe they had fill 
two fuperior to him; but though he had neither. -f, 
much vain-glory as Pompey, nor fo much brutal ava- 
rice as Crafius, he had mor ambition than them both} 
and therefore, while he humoured his colleagues, each 
in his own foible, he was laymg the foundation for 
overturning them both, with the liberties of his coun. 
try into the bargain. 
Hamiiton, t Your’s, &e. 

12th March 1791. Cairicus, 


Se 


Remarks on the above. 


THE editor is obliged to Criticus for his good advice; 
and as a proof of his impartiality at leaft, he has in- 


ferted the above. The candid honefty of this writer 
pleafes him ; and his activity of mind, he thinks, is 
highly commendable. 

As to engagements, the editor is under none, but 
thofe he has publicly come under to his readers, to do 
all he can to cummunicate to them true information 
refpe@ting ‘interefting fubjects wherever they occur; 
and this he will fteadily do as long as he holds his pres 
fent office. “As for parties in politics, he detefts them 
all; and will never go out of lis way either, to fup- 
port or to deprefs either of them, were that even in 
his power. Had Criticus beheld this. obje€& with as 
much indifference as the editor, he would have per- 
ceived, that at the fame time the editor declined thé 
panegyric on adminiftration as unfuitable to his plan, 
he rejected fome ftrifures on Mr. Pitt as equally im- 
proper. In this plan of impartiality he has refolved to 
perfevere, though he is fentfible, that to the admirers 
or abettors of either party he muft appear prejudiced. 
Criticus then will be difappointed, if he expetts to 
fee either party well lickt in this paper. 
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In the parallel Mr. Criticus has run between Julius 
€xfar and Mr. Fox, he has omitted one ftrikifig fea- 
ture of diflimilarity between them: Cafar was, from 
his earlieft infancy, the moft popular man in Rome; 
and at an age when others could not afpire to places of 
truft, he was exalted, by dint of that popularity, to 
the higheft offices of the flate. Mr. Fox never was, 
and probably never will be a favourite of the people ; 
So much the reverfe;* that when; by a fort of accident, 
_ he did get into power, and’ had the good wifhes ‘of the 
moft powerful political party in the _nation, he was 
pulled: down by the popular voice. -Here then, the 
patallel fails moft wonderfully between the two. 

Hfiwe were to judge from the example of Cafar, and 
many others, ‘we would fay that the Athenians and an- 
tient Romans did well to'make exceflive popularity a 
crime punifhable by the laws. However that may be, 
itis an undeniable fact,’ that the liberties of nations 
have been more frequently deftroyed by means of the 
great popularity of particular, men, than by all other 
circumftances put together. It therefore becomes the 
duty-of .a wife people, in a very particular manner, 
to ican the aGtions of evéry popular charatter, when in- 
velted with power; for popularity adds to power, and 
power iscever greedy of making incroachments. On 
thefe principles, the editor; who has feen too much 
of, ‘the world to ‘put reliance ‘on the virtue of the 
leaders of any party; will be cautious how he trufts to the 
words of any minifter; and’ will be always diffident of 
the pretenfions of thofe in power, and flow to join in the 
hofamnabs of the day. Let the parties change places 
as\oftenas you pleafe, his conduét would be the fame, 
The man. who isin power ought ever to ‘be watched, 
Whoever he be. But it does not follow, that he fhould 
be:thwarted in all his purpofes, or that it would be a 
defireable thing to fee him turned out, and another 
put in his place ; for that might be often verifying the 
old proverb, out of the frying-pan into the frre. 
» Vou. If. t Kk 
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To the Editor, 


é From Cenfor, on Debtors. 
IR, 
Tue liberal ftyle in which the remarks on my laft are 
offered.to the public, does indeed,.evince thet their 
writer’s intention isnot to fuppert an hypothefis, but 
to exert himfelf for the fervice of his country ; and, 
in this: patriotic refolution, every good man muft with 
him fuceefs. My firft and only intention, when I be- 
gan to write upon.this fubject, was a with to contri- 
bute my mite towards the perfecting his plan, by at 
leaft endeavouring to arreft the public attention, and 
excite a fpirit of inquiry. In this, my fecond letter, I 
do’not intend to reply ; for.1, too, have no hypothefis: 
My objeét i is ftill the fame, Ifthe prefent fyftem of laws 
refpecting debtors and creditors fhall’'ever be fuperced- 
ed, it mutt be-by one apparently attended with fewer 
inconveniencies ; which can be procured but by weigh- 
ing all. poffible fituations. with care and minutenels. 
The following two cafes feem to be overlooked by that 
ntleman.. 

, There is.aclafs of men, who, according to. the gee 
neral acceptation of the word, cannot be called fraudu- 
dent ; though, in my opinion, they ate equally :culpa- 
ble ‘with, and often infinitely more dangerous than 
thefe immediately falling under that defcription. Thefe 
are they who, knowing their circumftances to be: irre- 
trievable, continue to involve themfelves by increafing 
their debts, often to the ruin of their fellow-citizens. 
Their charaéter is almoft always good, which, cloaked 
by the mark of religion, they frequently. ufe as a blind- 
fold to the unwary, and take the money of the 
poor into their hands as a kind of favour, either with- 
out troubling themfelves about repaying it, or, which 
is equally the fame, never intending to,pay it. Such 
characters cannot be too much detefted; yet fuch toe 
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frequently occur ; and it is almoft impoffible to prove 
fraud. If you bring them to a trial, and afk them 
why, in fuch circumflances, they took the af? of fuch 
2 widow to le at intere#; forfooth, they will anfwer, 
that they did not mean to deprive her. They will tell 
you that they only wifhed to prolong their credit a 
little, flattering themfelves with the profpeé of be- 
eoming able to pay all their creditors; which, perhaps 
they will add, they could have done, had not fo many 
demands been made at once, &c. When fuch anfwers 
are given, and a fair furrender made, what could a 
jury do? They might think no punifhment too griev- 
ous; but, as no fraud can be eftablifhed, they muff 
acquit. Yet, let me afk if there is not ground for 
fufpeting,—-if it would not be hard to fubje@ the 
creditors in the cofts of fuch a debtor’s.trial, when.free 
from malice? It would not do to fay the debtor is fub- 
je& to all the inconveniencies enumerated. in the 66th 
page of this volume ; for no man will ftay to endure 
them ; and before this can take effect, you muft devife 


‘ fome plan to force debtors to fubmit to them. 


The fecond clafs I allude to are of a very different 
charaéter ; they are thofe who have been reduced by 
misfortune. Thefe I know are comparatively few ; 
but, as they occur, in devifing regulations to compre- 
hend debtors i2 general, their intereit fhould not be for- 
gotten, _ - 

In the remarks upon my former letter, the writer 
feems to intend that all debtors fhould uve equally liable 
to the hardfhips before mentioned; which to me ap- 
pears to be fpliting upon the very rock (improper fe- 
verity) he wifhes to avoid, though under another form. 
People of this defcription ought rather to be affifted 
than diftreffed; but, left I prefume too much upon 
your goodnefs, I will only add, that where misfortune 
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can be proved to be the cau/e-of bankruptcy, the debt, 

or fhould not be at the mercy of creditors. 

22d March Sir, your moft-humble fervant, 
4791. CEnsor, 


fp —_-____________} 
Remarts on the above. 


Tue firft cafe is particularly provided for, as Cenfor 
‘will find on looking back *, that debtors may not only 
be tried for frauds, but for culpable condutt -alfo, of 
which the inftance he produces is evidently an ex- 
ample. sas" 

The ‘cafe of debtors which have been merely 
‘unfortunate,~ ‘demands pity. But when we come 
to’ inquire‘ whence’ misfortifhes’ proceed, we fhall find 
theyarife in ‘general either from negligence or mifcon- 
dué, and may therefore be clafled among thofe which 
have gone before; or they are occafioned by the very 
evil we mean to banifh, if poffible, from the land, 
bankruptcies of others, whofe funds afford but a very 
{mall dividend, Were thefe three’ kinds of wnfortu- 
nate debtors removed, it is believed there would few 
of that clafs‘remain. Obviate the laft clafs of misfor- 
tunes, and fearee any others will remain, that a pru- 
dent man may not guard againft with a degree of cau- 
tion. Accidents by fire and by ftorms at fea, which, 
to merchants of old, were the fource of heavy mis- 
fortunes, may be always guarded againft by infurance, 
If a man’s income be {mall, and he has contraéted 2 
habit of living above it, he is certainly in an unfortu- 
nate fituation. -But is it for the intereft of the public 
that he fhould be encouraged to go on in that ftile till he 
has next to nothing to pay? or ought he to ftop while he 
ean ftill do all men juftice? ‘The law propofed points it 
out ftrongly to be his intereft to do the laft. Ought it 
pot to be fo? 


* Article sth. 
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To the Editor of Bee. 

Si, 
Your having fo readily inferted the twa little pieces L 
fent you, induces me to hope you'wi'l tavour the fol- 
lowing witha place, when you find it will fuit your 
convenience. I truft that a confiderable portion of 

our readers will not think the room they oceupy mil. 
applied.. I thall no farther incroach upon it, than:to 
aflure you thefe are from the fame fource as the lafts 
If fee that thefe are favourably received, I hall fend 
you one other piece from the fame. 

Your's, &e. 
_SENEX. 


3 Hymwy II, ' 

“ The glorious fun is fet im the. weft, the’ night 
dews fall, and the air, which: was fultry, -bégomes 
cool. ot 
‘ The flowers fold up their coloured leaves ; ithey 
fold themfelves up, and hang their heads onthe flender 
ftalks, 9 “s 

“ The chickens are gathered under the wing of 
the hen, and are at reft; the hen herfelf is .at -tett 

0. 812% 

“ The little birds have ceaféd their warbling: they 
are afleep on the boughs, each one with his head behind 
his wing. 

“ There is no murmur of bees. around the hive, ar 
among the honeyed woodbines; they have done their 
work, and fit clofe in their _waxen cells; 

“* The theep reft upon their foft fleeces, and theie 
loud bleating is no more heard among the hills. 

“ There is no found of a number of voices, or of 
children at play, or the trampling of bufy feet, aad of 
people hurrying to and fro, 
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«‘ The {mith’s hammer is not heard upon the anvil; 
nor the harth faw of the carpenter. 

** All men are ftretched on their quiet beds ; and 
the child fleeps on the breaft of its mother. 

** Darknefs is {pread over the face of the fkies, and 
darknefs is upon the ground ; every eye is fhut, and 
every hand is ftill. © 

“* Who taketh care of all.people, when they are 
funk in deep fleep; when they cannot defend them- 
felves, nor fee if danger approacheth ?” 

“ There is an eye which never fleepeth ; there is an 
eye which feeth in the dark night, as well as in the 
bright funfhine. 

* When there is no light of the fun, nor of the 
moon; when there is no lamp in the houfe, nor any 
little ftar twinkling through the thick clouds ; that eye 
feeth every where, in all places, and watcheth continu. 
ally. over all the families of the earth. 

“ The eye that fleepeth not is Gon’s ; his hand is al 
ways ftretched out over us. 

“ He made fleep to refrefh us when we are weary; ~ 
He made night, that we might fleep in quiet. ' 
~ Labourers {pent with toil, and young children, and 
every himming infe&, fleep quietly ; for Gon watch- 
eth over you. 

“You may fleep; for be never fleeps: you may 
clofe your eye in fafety ; for his eye is always open 
to prote& you. 

+ When the darknefs is paffed away, and the beams 
of the morning fun ftrike through your eye-lids, be- 
gin the day with praifing Gop, who hath taken care 
of you through the night. 

. “ Let his praife be in your hearts when you lie 
down ; let his praife be on your lips when you @- 
wake.” 
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Hymn IV. From the fame. 


** Child of reafon, whence comeft thou? what has 
thine eye obferved, and whither has thy féot ‘been 
wandering ? 


“T have been wandering along the meadows, in the 
“ thick grafs, The cattle were feeding around me, 
** or repofing in the cool fhade; the corn fprung 
“ up in-the furrows; the poppy.and the harebell 

grew among the wheat; the fields were bright 
with fummer, and glowing with beauty.” 


“ Didi thou fee nothing more? Didit thou obferve 
nothing befide ?— Return again, child of reafon, for there 
are greater things than thefe. Gop was among the fields, 
and didft thou not perceive him? His beauty was upon 
the'meadows; his fmile enlivened the fun-fhine, 


“ TL have walked through the thick foreft ;.the wind 
“« whafpered among the trees; the brook fell from 
“the rocks with a pleafant murmur; the {quirrel 
‘* leapt from bough to bough ; and the birds fung to 
“ each other amongit the branches.” 


“ Didft thou hear nothing bat the murmur of the 
brook ? No whifpers, but the whifpers of the wind? 
Return again, child of reafon, for there are. greater 
things than thefe—_—-Gon was amongft the trees ; his 
voice founded in the murmur of the water; his mufic 
warbled in the fhade ; and didft thou not attend 2 


“I faw the moon rifing behind the trees ; it was like 2 
“lamp of gold. The ftars, one after another, ap- 
“peared in the clear firmament. Prefently, I faw 
“ black clouds arife, and roll towards the fouth; the 
“ lightning ftreamed in thick flafhes over the iky; 
“ the thunder growled at a diftance; it came near- 
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‘er, and I felt afraid, for it was loud and ter. 
** rible.” Bs, 


Did thy. heart feel no terror, but of the thunderbolt? ‘ 
Was there nothing bright and terrible, but the. light- 
ning? Return, O child of reafon, for there are greater 
things than thefe-—___-Gop was in the ftorm, and 
didft-thou ‘not perceive him? His terrors were abroad, 
and did‘i6t thine heart acknowledge him? 

* Gop is in every place; de {peaks in every found we 
Theat; Be is feen in all that our eyes behold : Nothing, 
O child of reafon, is without Gop ;—Let Gop, there- 
fore, be in all our thoughts.” 

gon) 2 ‘4. . 33 


Tar following paper, with;the aote prefixed to it, was found im the-te- 
pofitories df a gentleman who has been dead for fome time. The 


perfon into whofe hands this paper has fince fallen, never faw the 


, 


” orofe allutied to in the defctiption. The note appeared to him. however, 

~. amatter of too much ¢pricfity to be allowed to fall into obliviotr; he 

therefore fends it to the Editor of the Bee, in hopes of getting, 

‘throngh the channel of “his numerous correfpondents, fome farther elu- 

| @dations op this very'fingular' vegetable production. ~ - 
° 


¥, 203. 20 “Roéfe of Fericho. 


Gopy of a Paper teceived from Mr. ——.— about this 
rofe, of which he has one, which, with this defcrip- 
tion, as been in the family ever fince his grandfa- 
ther’s time, (perhaps 60 years); and it now blows 
as well as ever. “As I have alfo a rofe, which fup- 
pofe I have had -for 30 years, I begged this copy, 
and gotit. — - 

As Lebanus is famous for its palm trees, fo is' Jericho 

‘for its rofes. ; 
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They were of a peculiar kind, and grew upon. trees 
not unlike our alder trees, the flowers of which are the 
rofes fo*much celebrated, confifting of envelopes of 
buds one above another. It was the peculiar quality 
of this flower, that it was not liable to corruption, but 
would continue dried for many years ; and upon being 
put in water, would expand itfelf; and when taken 
out, would contraé itfelf again. It was with a view 
to this diftinguifhing quality, peculiar to the rofe of 
Jericho, its incorruptibility, of which the opening and 
contracting is a confequence, that in Fecclefiafticus, 
chap. 24, verfe 14, the holy man that walked humbly 
with his God, moft beautifully compares the fpirit 
by which he was enabled fo to do, to the rofes of Je- 
richo. 

Modern travellers¢fpeak much of this remarkable 
flower, as ftill produced in the country about Jericho. 


ll 


CorreGions on Mr. Young’s account of taxes, payable 
out of bis eflate, continued from page 183. 


No branch of education deferves to be more attended 
to, than that which teaches man to reafon fairly, and to 
draw juft conclufions from the faéts that obtain his at- 
tention; but unfortunately, this does not fall, within 
the ordinary routine of the fchools. In this mifcellany, 
opportunities will be fometimes embraced to give the 
younger part of its readers fome hints on that fubject. 
No branch of knowledge affords fuch frequent op- 
portunities for thefe hints, as that which regards poli- 
tical economy; for here, the number of objects that 
have an influence on each other, are fo great, that it 
is difficult to advert to the whole, with the precifion 
which is neceflary to guard from error. An obje@ of 
that kind here prefents itfelf, the account of Mr. 
Vou. I, t Li 
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Young’s taxes mentioned in our laft, which we fhali 
be able to fhew, have been very erroneoufly ftated by 
that ingenious gentleman. 

The reader will recolleé&, that his general conclufioa 
was, “ that out of a portion of land, which yields the 
proprietor 2291]. 12s. 7d., the publ:c burdens take 
2191. 18s. 5d.” This fentence is fo worded, as to 
convey the idea to moft perfons, that the author means 
to fay, the public burdens want only gl. 14s. 2d. of 
exhauiting the whole rent; fo that the proprietor of 
that eftate would have nothing more than this lafi fum 
free for the fupport of his family. The exprefflion will 
not perhaps, in ftriét propriety, admit of this interpre- 
tation, though it obvioufly was intended to convey that 
idea, or at leaft, will convey that idea to moft perfons 
who hall read the account. I fhall now take it up in 
that point of view, and fhall thew what would be the 
free fum remaining with the proprietor out of that ef- 
tate, after a deduction of all the taxes when fairly 
ftated. 


The grofs rental, we are told, is, £295 3 0 


From this cannot be deducted the tythe, becaufe 
this is in all cafes paid by the tenant, without affet- 
ing his rent.— Neither can the poor’s rates be deduéted 
from it, as in England thefe are invariably paid by the 
tenant, without affeéting the rent ftipulated to be paid 
to the landlerd. 

The land tax ought, indeed, to be deducted, if it be 
payable by the landlord: But in many cafes, that is 
payable by the-tenant. This, I am told, ‘is very 
general in England ; and in that cafe, it ought not to 
be deduéted.: Even in the other cafe, it ought rather 
to be a deduétion from the grofs rental at firit ; for al- 
though this be anually paid by the landlord, as it is v- 
fually deduéted from the rental when land is purchafed, 
it cannot be accounted as any part of the proprietor’s 
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erty. This may be, in a fiill more particular man- 
ner, faid of feudal quit rent, and the other articles in 
this divifion, which can only be accounted as a fund 
put under the management of the proprietor, for which 


. he never gave any value *. 


Road duty, and turn-pike tax come under a very dif. 
ferent denomination. Thefe can only be placed on the 
fame footing with ftock employed in trade for a bene- 
ficial purpafe ;—and perhaps, it would be impoffible to 
name another kind of ftock that proved fo beneficial, 
as for every fhilling thefe amount to, the proprietor of 
an eftate, for the moft part, will draw more than 
ten. 

Affeffed taxes, by which I here underftand houfe and 
window-tax, &c., ought not to be here ftated neither : 
Not for the tenants, becaufe thefe pay their rent over 
and above thefe taxes; fo that whatever this amouut 
be, they take nothing from the rental, when that is 
once eftablithed ;—not for the proprietor i this cafe, be- 
caufe, as he occupies a part of his own land, he comes 
exadtly in the place of a tenant, and, of courfe, mutt 
pay thefe taxes, not out of the rent, but out of his pro- 
fite as a farmer. 


* To make this matter quite clear —Suppofe a man bargains for a 
perpetual \eafe of a certain piece of ground at the ftipulated rent of one 
hundred pounds a year, the property in this cafe remains entirely with 
the perfon who had a right to let the leafe—A perprtual leafe is in ef- 
fe& a feu under another name ;—or fay, it was a few in due form, for 
which no purchafe-money had been paid, it would be the fame thing. 
Suppofe again, that the holder’ of this feu had a little money ‘by him, 
and withed to redeem a certain part of the annual feu duty, fay 50, or 
70, or gok If they agreed upon the terms, he would then become the 
entire proprietor of that 50, or 70, or gol.a year, and no more, and 
would be entitled to convert it to his own ufe ;—but as to the remaining 
50, or 30, or 10L, it ismot his property, nor can he ever have any 
tight to apply it to his own ufe, till he fhall obtain a title to it by pur- 
chafe or otherwife. From this example, it is plain, that when a man 
accounts feudal quit rents-a deduction frem his property, he prefers a 
ckim to which he has not a right either in law or equity. This was 
fever his property, and he can nave no right to count upon it as fuch, 


Ll2 
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For the fame reafon, he cannot charge any thing for 
the malt-duty coniumed in his family.—He might as 
well charge the malt itfelf, or the corn his horfes con. 
fume.—Thefe are all included under the head of char. 
ges of hufbandry, which muft ‘be all paid before any 
rent can be afforded; and therefore, can never cone 
to be deduéted from that rent, after it is once liqui- 
dated. 

But if the «malt duty confumed by thofe on the 
eflate, ought not-to be charged, what fhall we fay to 
the charge ef malt. duty on every acre of barley pro- 
duced on his farm? Part of that barley has been makie 
into malt for the ufe of the family, which has been 
already unjuftly charged: and here it comes to' be 
chargeda ‘fecond time! The remainder of the barley 
muft be confumed in malt, by fome other perfons, who 
in like manner~would be charged with the malt tax; 
fo that the whole would-be rated twice over. Nothing 
can be more abfurd than this article of charge. 

For fimilar reafons with thofe given above, the de- 
dué@tion, on account of \the depreffion of the price of 
wool, ought not to be here charged, as the rent is paid 
while the wool is thus depreffed. That rental, there. 
fore, when once liquidated, cannot be affected by this 
article, 

Neither ought repairs perhaps to be included in this 
atticle. Thefe, if neceflary, beiong properly to the 
head of labouring expences. If they are only occa- 
fioned by whim or caprice, they fhould come under the- 
head family expences. * 

Thus we come to find, by 2 nice ferutiny, that in- 
ftead of 91. 14s. 2d. which the proprietor had free 
out of this eftate, he wili in effeé& have to live upon 
near 3001. after all thofe taxes fhall have been paid, 
that onght to be properly charged on his eftate, inde- 
pendent of taxes on confumption. 

“The foliowing erticles, it they were included in the 
rental, will fall indeed to be dedudted from it, viz. 
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Land tax, - - L. 39 12 © 

Quit rent, - - 22 7 

Caftle guards, - - oF 2 
—— {42 1 9 

Which deducted from, _ 295 3 0° 


Leaves of free rent, - - 253 2 9 


For the fupport of the landlord’s family, and. even 
that 421. 1s. gd. ought not in ftri& propriety to be 
accounted any deduction, becaufe it fcarcely could have 
ever beer accounted a part of the property of the pro~ 
ptietor, as it is ufually dedudted at a purchafe, and no 
money is given for it. 

Should the writer maintain that all the payments 
above named, though not deducible from the rental, 
ought {till to be accounted dedu@tions from the eftate, 
becaufe the rental is proportionally lower than it 
would otherwife have been, had not thefe payments 
been to be made, this will be readily admitted. But 
upon this principle, not only fhould thefe deduétions 
have been made, but many others. All the expence 
of cultivating the ground, and the farmer’s profit, ought 
alfo to be deduéted from it, becaufe all thefe muft be 
paid out of the profit of the eftate, before any rent 
could be afforded. This however is a mode of com- 
putation that no man hath ever thought of adopting ; 
and if it were adopted, the deduétions fhould not be 
made from the renta/, but from the grofs produce of 
the eftate, which, in the prefent cafe, would proba- 
bly have been fomewhat about 1500 1. 

Before I leave this fubje&, it will not be incurious 
to thew, that by the mode of computation adopted by 
Mr. Young, it might happen that in many cafes a pro- 
prietor would feem to % a great lofer by holding an 
eftate, Thus, allowing that all the other articles of 
charge fhould remain as in Mr. Young’s eftimate, ex- 
“Ppt the poor’s rate, 
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Thefe would amount to - L. 166 18 5 
Poor’s rate at 15 s- or of grofs 

rent, which is no Very uncommon 

cafe in England, - - 29 15 9 
Then according to this ftatement, the 

grofs amount of taxes would be, 387 14 2 
Nett receipt of rent, - - 229 13 7 


———$— 


So that the nett lofs on this eftate per 
annum fhould be, - - 158 © ¥ 


Such are the extraordinary conclufions we are ob- 
liged to draw in confequence of an erroneous mode of 


reafoning !!! 


State Paper. 


‘Tue Editor has been favoured with an authenticated copY 
of the following State Paper, which, as exprefling th® 
fenfe of the members of the Scotch Parliament at the 
union, refpeéting the teft act, will, it is believed, b¢ 
very acceptable to our readers at this time. 


In the parliament, the roth day of January 1707, a vote 
was ftated in thefe terms, “‘ Add a claufe to the twenty fe- 
“ cond article of union, in the following terms, That fo 
“ Jong as that part of the fecond act, Anno 30th, Char. I, 
“< appointing a facramental teft}, thall ftand in force to Eng- 
“ Jand, all perfons bearing office within the limits of Scot- 
*. Jand, either civil or military, thall fwear or’ fign a For. ° 
“ mula, fubjoined to the faid claufe, and infert in the mi- 
“ nutes of this date, yea or mot; and: it carried mot; and 
“¢ the lift of the members as they voted, add or not,” (or- 
dered to be printed) is as follows. 

+ The claufe'in the union here~alluded to, follows:” And that 
every one of the Lords of Parliament of Great Britain, and evety 
mémber of the houfe of Commons of the parliament of Great Britain 
in the firft, and all fucceeding parliaments of Great Britain, until 
the parliament of Great Britain fhal] otherwife direét, fhall take the 
refpe&tive oaths, appointed to be taken inftcad of the oaths of allegiance 
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NOES. AD. 

Of the Nobility. Of the Nobility. 
Marq. of Montrofe P. S. C. Duke of Hamilton 
Duke of Argyll Marquefs of Lothian 
Marquefs of ‘'weeddale Marquefs of Annandale 

EARLS: EARLS. 

Mar, Sec. Errol 
Lowdon, Sec, Marifehal 
Sutherland Buchan 
Rothes Eglintoun 
Glencairn Caithnefs 
Roxburgh Wigton 
Haddiagtoun Galloway 
Dalhoufie Selkirk 
Findlater - H 
Leven VISCOUNTS. 
Northefque Stormont 
Balcarras — Kilfyth. 
Forfar LORDS. 
Kilmarnock Semple 


and fupremacy, by an act of parliament made in Eng!and, in the fir 


year of the reign of the late King William and Queen Mary, intituled 
Am A@ for the abrogating of the oaths of Supremacy 2nd Allegiance 
and appointing other oaths, and make, fubfcribe, and audibly repeat the 
declaration mentioned in an act of parliament, made in England, in the 
thirtieth year of the reign of King Charles the Second, intituled an A& 
for the more effectual preferving the King’s perfon and government, by 
difabling Papifts from fitting in either houfe of Parliament, and fhall 
take and fubicribe the oath mentioned in an aét of parliament made in 
England, in the firft year of her majefty’s reign, intituled, An A@ to 
declare the alterations in the oath appointed to be taken by the act, 
intituled anact for the further fecurity of his Majefty’s Perfon, and the Suc- 
ceflion of the Crown in the Proteftant line, and for extinguifhing the 
hopes of the pretended Prince of Wales, and all other pretenders, and 
their open and fecret Abettors, and for declaring the affociation to be 
determined at fuch time, and im fuch manner, as the members of both 
houfes of Parliament of England are, by the faid refpedtive acts, diredt- 
ed to take, make, and fubicribe the fame, upon the penalties and dif- 
abilities in the faid refpective acts contained. And it is declared and 
agreed, That thefe words, This Realm, The Crown of this Realm, and 
the Queen of this Realm, mentioned in the oaths and declarations con- 
tained in the aforefaid aéts, which were intended to figuify the Crowa 
and Realm of England, fhall be underftood of the Crown and Realm of 
Great Britain: And that in that fenfe, the faid oaths and declaration be 
taken and fubfcribed by the members of both houfes of the Parliament 
of Great Britain. 
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NOES. 
Of the Nobility. 
EARLS. 
Kintore 
Dunmore 
Marchmont 
Cromarty 
Rofeberry 
Glafgow, Ther. Dept. 
ore 
orain 
llay 


Forbes 
Salroun 


Frafer 

Banff 

Elibank 

Duffus 

Rollo 

Lord Regifter 
Lord Juitice-Clerk. 


Of the Barons. 
Sir Robert Dickfon of Inverafk 
John Cockburn younger of Ormif- 
toun 
Sir John Swintoun of that Iik ; 
Sir Alexander Camphell of Cefnock 
Sir William Ker of Greenhead 
Archibald Douglas of Cavers 
William Bennet of Grubbet 
Mr. Jobn Pringle of Haining 
Witham Morifon of Preftoungrange 
George Baillie of Jervifwood 
Sir John Johnftoun of Wefterhall 
William Douglas of Dornock 
Mr. William Stewart of Caftle- 
Stewart 
Mr. John Stewart of Sorbie 
Mr. William Dalrymple of Glen- 
muir 
Mr. John Montogmery of Wrae 
John Halden of Gieneagi e 
Mungo Grahamee of Gorthy 


ADD. 
Of the Nobility. 


LORDS. 
Oliphant 
Blantyre 
Bargany 
Belhaven 
Kinnaird , 


Of the Barons 
Robert Dundafs of Arniftoun 
George Lockhart of Carnwath 
Sir John Lauder of Fountainhall 
Sir Patrick Hume of Rentoun ~ 
Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto 
William Baillie of Lamingtoun 
John Sinclair younger of Steven- 
fon 
James Hamiltoun of Aikenhead 
John Sharp of Hodham 
Mr. Alexander Fergufon of Ifle 
Mr. Francis Montgomery of Giffan 
Sir Hugh Cathcart of Carletoun 
John Brifban younger of Bithop- 
ton 
Mr, William Cochran of Kilma- 
ronoch 
Sir Humphrey Colquhoun of Lufs 
Robert Rollo of Powhoufe 
John Murray of Stovian 
Hugh Rofs of Kilrayock 
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Of the Barons. 


Sir Thomas Burnet of Leyes 

William Seton younger of Pitmed- 
den 

Alexander Grant younger of that 
lk 

Sir Kenneth Mackenzie 

_ Mr. Eneas M’Cleod of Cadboll 

Mr. John Campbell of Mammore 

Sir JamesCampbell of Auchinbreck 

Ja. Campbell younger of Ardkin- 
glafs 

Sir William Anftruther of that Ik 

James Halyburton of Pitcur 

Alexander Abercrombie of Glaffoch 

Alexander Douglas of Eaglefhaw 

Of the Burrows. 

John Scrimjour 

James Scot 

Sir John Erfkine 

James Spitle 

Mr. Patrick Moncrieff 

Sir Andrew Home 

Sir Peter Halket 

Sir James Smollet 

Mr. William Carmichael 

Mr. William Sutherland 

Captain Daniel M‘Cleod 

Sir David Dalrymple 

Sir Alexander Ogilvic 

Mr. John Clark 

Mr. Dougal Stewart 

Mr. Rofs 

John Patrick Ogilvie 

John Allardyce 

William Alvis 

Mr James Bethun 

Mr. Rorie Mackenzie 

John Urqubart 

Daniel Campbell 

Sir Robert Forbes 

Mr, Robert Frafer 

Mr. Robert Douglas 

Mr. Alexander Maitland 

Mr. George Dalrymple 

Mr. Charles Mackenzie 


Vou. Il, 
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Of the Barons, 


John Forbes of Colloden 
Mr. Thomas Hope of Rankeillor 
William Maxwell of Cardonefs 
Alexander M‘Kye of Palgoun 
James Sinclair of Stemfter : 
Sir Henry Innes younger of that ilk 
Mr. Alex. Abercrombie of Tilli- 
body. 


Of the Burrows. 
Sir Patrick Johnfthiei 
Robert Inglis 
Walter Steuart 
Hugh Montgomery 
John Mure 
Alexander Edgar 
Francis Molifon 
Walter Scot 
William Coltraa 
Robert Scot 
Robert Kellie 
Archibald Shiells 
George Brodie 
George Spence 
Mr, John Carutheré 
George Home 
John Bayne 
Sig James Steuart 
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Eee 
An Addrefs to the Swallow. 


Hart, fwift meffenger of {pring, 
Gaily {porting on the wing, 

Through the fields and meadows green, 
Little {portive, harmlefs thing; 

In my window build thy neft, 
Nothing fhall difturb thy reft; 

Nor thy little callow brood, 

While for them thou feckeft food. 
On my roof, deyoid of fear, 
Twittering, thou fhalt charm my ear, 
And enjoy thy fummer’s ftay, 

Till, to warmer funs away 

Thou fhalt wing thy rapid flight, 

On the coaft of Afric light, 

There enjoy a brighter fky, 

And our nipping frofts defy, 

Drifted fnow and rattling hail, 

Which the robins here affail. 

Lovely ftranger, half divine, 

Spring and fummer ftill are thine. 


OOOO eee 


On the Vanity of Ambition, from the Mifcellanies in 
Profe and Verfe. 


Pol magis fapiffet, fi dormuiffet domi. 


PLavuTus. 


Tae horfe, when well fupply’d with corn and hay, 
With patience bears the labours of the day ; 

At his hard lot he never once repines, 

Nor pants to know what providence defigns ; 

And, after all the wife pretend to fee, 

Perhaps our nags know juft as well as we. 

The dog is happy when his paunch is full, 

No phantoms of ambition plague his full ; 
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ON AMBITION. 


To ferve his owner, modeftly content, 

He reaps the raptures of a life well fpent. 

Pufs, killing rats, exults through every vein, 

Nor lets the /ongitude derange her brain. 

The rat entrenching in a rotten cheefe, , 

No higher happineis dr feeks or fees. 

In fhort, all animals but reft#efs man, 

Are pretty well content with Nature’s plan ; 

And though with ills they ftand inceffant ttrife, 

Yet never in contempt relinquifh life. 

And we, inheriting a foul divine ! 

Above blind inftin& certainly fhould thine ; 

But Reafor only makes us greater fools, 

We're conftantly at war with Reafon’s rules; 

‘Ten thoufand idle wants we madly make, 

And for each phantom put our all to ftake. 
This frantic with, for inftance, fires the brealt; 

Each mortal would rejoice to rule the reft. 

Had haughty Czfar been content to keep 

In Alpine folitudes a herd of theep, 

More lappy had he liv’d a humble fwain, 

‘Than when at Munda he reconquer’d Spain ; 

Where Courage to Defpair began to yield, 

And Chance beftow’d the honours of the field. 

Or, was he bleft when fenates round him bow’d, 

And foes to his contempt their fafety ow’d, 

When Tully's tongue was eager to obey, 

And Egypt’s Syren mark’d him for her prey ? 
Let all fuch heirs of Glory, if they will, 

Determine either to be kill’d ot kill. 

‘That mode of madnefs fhall not crack my head ; 

My grand amlation is to die a-bed. 

I care not what the Ruffians are about, 

Nor whether France and Germany fall out; 

What tawny tyrant keeps the Moors in awe; 

What Tartar chief fucceeds to Nadir Shaw 

When by Japan the Pope fhall be obcey’d, 

Or all Amboyna on the Dutch repaid. 

England for me, fhall never rule the main ; 

1 would not break one limb, ten cat-fkin ports to gain; 

Nor quit the comforts of my kitchen fire, 

That gaping mobs my courage may admire; 

That fome vile ftatesman, of his blood-hounds vain, 

May fpread deftruction through a frefh campaign, 

And bankrupt nations add an endlefs fcore, 

Yo what both Indies could not pay before. 


Mm2 








ECONOMICAL ADVICES. 






Sir, the following hints on Economy, I tranfcribed from 
fome publication long ago. 1 hope you will think they 
deferve a place in your ufeful publication. A, B, 






' As you defired of me, I write you the following hints, 
which have been of fervice to me, and may, if obferved, be 
fo to you. 

Remember that time is money. He that can earn ten 
fhillings a day by his labour, and goes abroad, or fits idle 
one half of that day, though he fpends but fixpence during 
his diverfion or. idlenefs, it ought not to be reckoned the 
only expence ; he hath really fpent or thrown away five 
fhillings befides. - 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets money 
lie in my hands after it is due, he gives me the intereft, or 
as much a$ I can make of it during that time. This a- 
mounts to a confiderable fum, if he has good and large 
credit, and makes good ufe of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolific and generating na- 
ture. Money can beget money, and its offspring can beget 
more, and fo on. Five fhillings turned, is fix fhillings; 
turned again, is 7s. 3 d., and fo on till it becomes 1001; 
the more there is of it, the more it produces every turning, 
fo that the profits rife quicker and quicker.. He that kills 
ra breeding fow, deftroys all her offspring to the thoufandth 
generation. He that murders a crown, deftroys all it might 
have produced, even fcores of pounds. 

Remember that fix pounds a year, are but four-pence per 
day. For this little fum, which may be daily watted in our 
expence unperceived, a man of credit may on his own fe 
curity have the conftant ufe and poffeflion of 1001. So 
much in ftock brifkly turned by an induftrious man, pr 

‘duc& great advantage. 

Remember this faying, “ That the good paymatfter is 
matter of another man’s purfe.” He that is known to pay 
well, that is punctually and exaétly to the time he promiles, 
may at any time, and on any occafion, raife all the money 
that his friend-can fpare. ‘This is fometimes of great ul, 

Therefore never keep borrowed money an hour beyond the 
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time you promifed, left a difappointment fhut up you* 
friend’s purfe for ever. 

The moft trifling, ations that affe&t a man’s credit ought | 
to be regarded. The found of a hammer at 5 o'clock in the 
morning, or g at night, heard by a creditor, makes him 
eafy fix months longer. . 

But if he fees you at a billiard-table, or hears your voice 
at a tavern, when you fhould be at work, he fends for his 
money the next day. 

Finer cloaths than he or his wife wears, or greater ex+ 
pencé in any particular than he affords himfelf, thocks his 
pride, and he duns you to humble you. Creditors are a 
kind of people that have the fharpeft ears, as well as the 
beft memories of any in the world. Good natured credi- 
tors (and fuch one fhould always choofe to deal.with, if 
one could) feel pain when they afk for money. Spare them 
that pain, and they will love you. When you receive a fum 
een divide it equally among them in proportion to your 
debts. 

Don’t be afhamed of paying a {mall fum becaufe you owe 
agreater. Money, more or lefs, is always welcome; and 
your creditor will rather be at the trouble of receiving 10 1. 
voluntarily brought him, though at ten different times or 
payments, than be obliged to go ten different times to de- 
mand it, before he can receive itin a lump. It_fhews that 
you are mindful of what you owe, it makes you appear a 
careful, as well as an honeft man; and that ftill increafes 
your credit. 

Beware of thinking all-your own you poflefs, and of 
living accordingly. *Tis a miftake that many people who 
have credit fall into. ‘To prevent this, keep an exact ac- 
count for fome time of both your expences and incomes. 
If you take pains at firft to mention particulars, it will have 
this goodyeffe& : You will difcover how wonderfully fmall 
trifling expences mount up to large fums ; and would dif- 
cert what would have been, and may for the future be 
faved, without occafioning any great inconvenience. In 
fhort the way to wealth, if you defire it, is as plain as the 
way to Market. It depends chiefly on two words, Indu/- 
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try and Frugality ; 1. e. wafte neither your time nor your 
money, but make the beft ufe of both. 

He that gets all he can, and faves all he gets (neceflary 
expences excepted) will certainly becom rich. 

If that being who governs the world, in whom all fhould 
look for a bleffing on their honeft endeavours, doth not in 
his wife providence otherwife determine. A. B. 


Lord Gardenflone’s Remarks‘on fome Engli/h Plays, conti- 
aued from p. 200. 


———S——— 


The Chances, a Comedy. 
Tars is the only old play which has been altered to advantage; becaufe 


3 is the only one altered by a man of true tafte and genius. This was 
Buckingham. I hardly know a more amufing play for the ftage, or the 
clofet. Here is no conftrained improbable plot, no modern ftudied lan- 
Zuage and affected wit ;\ but comical adventure, eafy converfation, natu- 
h » humour, and true charaéter, fuch as comedy ought to be, and rare- 
y is. 
The Spanifh Friar, a Tragi-Comedy. 

Drrven had many excellencies, and many faults. His dramatic pieces 
are generaily bombaft in the poetry, and abfurd in the plots, and were 
juftly the main butt of Buckingham’s wit in his excellent play, The Re- 
hearfal. Of his numerous plays, the prefent is the only one which can 
be prodnced as a proper entertainment on the ftage. His other works 
entitle hina to a high rank among our poets. His profe writings have 
merit, though his dedications are fulfome and fervile. 


Every Man in bis Humour, a Comedy. 


‘Tus is an admirable comedy, though it is rather defective in plot. The 
fcenes are highly entertaining, and the characters are drawn and main- 
tained with the fincft ftrokes of nature, humour, and fenfe. Garrick’s 
prologue is very gocd; but I cannot commend his alterations on the 
play. They are miferably diftinguifhable from the eriginal, but good 
enough to pleafe the bulk of his audience. No word of Johnfon or 
Shakefpeare can be changed, but for a worfc. , 

I doubt if ever Garrick wrote any thing fo well as the prologue te 
this play, which indeed is admirable. 
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Kiug Henry the V. a Tragedy, by Aaron Hill, 


Wirn what a difgraceful motely of nonfenfe and abfurdity has this 
modern poet confounded the beauties of Shakefpeare in this play. 


Asa fpecimen of modern emendation, it may be worth while to com- 
pare the ancient and modern prologues, 


Prologue, by Shakefpeare. 


O ror a mufe of fire, that would afcend 

The brighteft heaven of invention! 

A kingdom for a ftage, princes to at, 

And monarchs to behold the {welling fcene ! 
Then fhould the warlike Harry, like himfelf, 
Affume the port of Mars; and at his heels, 
Leafht in, like hounds, fhould famine, fword, and fire 
Crouch for employment. But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraifed {pirit that hath dar’d, 

On this unworthy {caffold, to bring forth 

So great an object. Can this cock-pit hold 

The vafty field of France? or may we cram, 
Within this wooden O, the very cafks 

That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 

O, pardon; fince a crooked finger may 

Atiett, in little fpace, a million ; 

And let us cyphers to this great» account 

On your imaginary forces work. 

Suppafe, within the girdle of thefe walls 

Are now confin’d two mighty monarchies, 

Whofe high up-reared and abutting fronts 

The perilous narrow ocean parts afunder. 

Piece out our imperfection with your thoughts; 
into a thoufand parts divide one man, 

And make imaginary puiflance. 

Think, when we talk of horfes, that you fee them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ th’ receiving earth ; 
For ’tis your thoughts that now muit deck our Kings, 
Carry then here and there, jumping o’er times, 
Turning th’ accomplifhments of many years 

Into an hour-glaft ; for the which {npply, 

Admit me Chorus to this hittory; 

Who, prologue-like, your humble patience pray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play, 


Prologue by Aaron Hill. 


From wit’s old ruins, fpadow'd o'er with bays, 
We draw fome rich remains of Shakefpeare’s praife. 
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Shakefpeare !—the found bids charm’d attention wake : 
And our aw’d {cenes, with confcicus rev’rence, fhake! 
Arduous the tak, to mix with Shakefpeare’s mufe ! 
Rafh game! where all who play are fure to lofe. 
Yet—— what our author cou’d, he dard to to try, 
And kept the fiery pillar in his eye. 
Led by fuch light, as wou’d not let him ftray, 
He pick’d out ftars, from Shakefpeare’s milky way. 
Hid in the cloud of battle, Shakefpeare’s care, 
Blind with the duft of war; o’erlock’d the fair : 
Fond of their fame, we thew their influence here, 
And place ’em #winkling through wat’s fmoaky {phere. 
Without their aid, we lofe love’s quick’ning charms ; 
And fallen virtue mopes, in feril arms. 
Now, rightly mix’d, the enliven’d paffions move, 
Love foftens war,——and war invig’rates love. 
Oh! cry’d that tow’ring genius of the ftage,” 
When, firft, his Henry charm’d a former age : 
“ Oh! fora Mufe of fire, our caufe to friend 
“ That*niight invention’s brighteft heav’n afcend ! 
“ That, for a ftage, a kingdom might be fen! 
“Princes to act, grac’d with their native micn : 
**And monarchs, to behold the fwelling fcene ; 
« » like himfelf, fhou’d warlike Harry rife ; 
“ d, firrd with all bis fame, blaze in your eyes! 
“ Crouch’d at his heals, and like fierce hounds leafh’d in, 
“ Sword, fire, and famine, cwith impatient grin ! 
“ Shou’d, fawning dreadful! but for orders ftay, 
“And, at his nod, fart, borrible! away.” 
No»barfen tale t’ aule, our fcene imparts, 
But points example at your kindling hearts, 
Mark, in their Dauphin, to our King oppos’d, 
The diffrent genius of the realm difclos’d : 
There, the French levity,---vain,---boaftful,---loud, 
Dancing in death,-—gay,---wanton,---fierce,---and proud. 
Here, with a filent fire, a temper’d heat! 
Calmly refolv'd, our Englih*bofomsheat. 
Art is too poor, to raife the dead, ‘tis true, 
Butnature does it, by their worth, in you! 
Your blood, that warm’d their veins, {till flows the fame: 
Sql fecls your valour and fupports their fame. 





\-Oh'! let it wafte no more, in civil jar: - ” 
@ Batdlow, for glorious fame, in foreign war. 
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